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because we think him really great, and desire to
understand the exact quality of his greatness,
we shall, without doubt, be doing a very impor-
tant thing. But if we study a man mainly
because he has been thought great by others, we
may be doing a thing that is no less important,
although in a somewhat different way. If the'
interest in the former case is more intense, in
the latter it is more extended. A genius, as
a genius, represents himself, and nothing more
than himself. A man, as thought to be a
genius, represents the judgments of those who
have thought him one ; and the less solid the
ground that this opinion rests upon, the more
significant does the opinion itself become. We
cannot be sure, for instance, that a man is a
judge of poetry because he takes pleasure in
reading ' Hamlet;' but we can be sure he is
not a judge of poetry if he takes pleasure in
reading Martin Tupper. If we pass from
poetry to philosophy, the matter is yet plainer.
We may assent dutifully to profound truths
without being ourselves profound; but we
shall not emphatically endorse superficial false-
hoods without being ourselves ignorant and
superficial.